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A  Plea  for  Poor  Law  Reform.' 

(Revised  February  1898.) 

The  Poor  Law  was  established  to  relieve  and  diminish  poverty.  It 
was  the  most  humane  of  our  institutions  in  its  origin  :  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration  it  is  so  harsh  and  humiliating  that  most  self-respecting 
workers  prefer  starvation,  and  some  prefer  death,  to  accepting  the 
relief  it  offers.  The  harshness  might  be  justified  if  our  industrial 
system  were  such  as  to  secure  to  every  reasonably  thrifty  person 
the  means  of  providing  for  old  age  and  misfortune  without  the  aid  of 
the  Poor  Law.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  low  wages  and  precarious 
employment  make  it  difficult  for  the  laboring  class  to  live  even  in  the 
humblest  decency,  and  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  save. 

Each  day  in  the  year  about  1,000,000  persons  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  driven  to  accept  relief  as  paupers.  In  the  course  of  every 
year  more  than  two  millions  of  separate  individuals  are  thus  relieved. 
At  least  one  in  five  persons  over  65  is  a  pauper. 

In  London  alone  there  were  on  the  ist  January,  1897,  68,302  in¬ 
door  and  53,657  outdoor  paupers,  over  280,000  separate  individuals 
falling  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  into  this  condition  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

One  in  every  eight  of  deaths  in  London  takes  place  in  a 
workhouse  or  other  Poor  Law  institution. 

Poor  Law  administration,  since  1834,  has  aimed  at  abolishing 
pauperism  by  deliberately  increasing  the  miseries  of  poverty.  By 
making  public  relief  dishonorable,  and  disfranchising  the  receiver,  it 
has  reduced  the  number  of  applicants  ;  but  it  has  done  nothing  to 
root  out  destitution,  and  it  has  not  relieved  the  Poor  Rate.  It  has 
often,  in  saving  the  ratepayers  the  expense  of  relieving  a  pauper,  put 
upon  them  the  expense  of  prosecuting  and  punishing  a  prisoner. 

No  distinction  in  treatment  is  made  between  the  professional 
idler  and  the  worker  who,  through  accident,  sickness,  misfortune,  or 
depression  of  trade,  is  thrown  on  the  rates.  No  honor,  but  deliberate 
dishonor,  is  assigned  to  the  old  age  of  the  poor.  No  sufficient  care 
is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  destitute  children  of  whom  the  State 
takes  charge  shall  be  reared  as  efficient  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

REFORMS  NEEDED. 

I. — Improved  Education  for  Children. 

Over  50,000  children  in  England  alone  are  in  the  charge  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities.  Their  treatment  is  condemned  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  grow  up  to  lead  pauper  lives.  They  should  not  be 
taught  in  Poor  Law  “barrack”  schools,  but  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  They  should  not  under  any  circumstances  live  in  work- 
houses,  but  should  be  boarded-out  in  the  country.  The  present 
practice  of  placing  them  out  as  mere  laborers,  or  as  errand  boys 

*  See  also  Fabian  Tracts  Nos.  20  and  54,  entitled  “  yuestions  for  Poor  Law 
Guardians  ”  and  “  Humanizing  the  Poor  Law.”  {^Advt.  p.  4.) 


and  domestic  drudges,  should  be  abandoned.  They  should  be  well 
started  in  life  by  putting  them  to  some  skilled  trade.  They  must 
not  be  made  to  feel  that  their  dependence  is  in  any  way  criminal  or 
disgraceful,  and  they  must  therefore  not  be  marked  out,  either  by 
dress  or  in  any  other  way,  from  the  children  of  more  fortunate 
parents.  The  Children  of  the  State  must  be  made  a  credit,  not  a 
disgrace,  to  its  citizens. 


II. — State  Pensions  for  the  Aged. 

About  160,000  retired  civil  servants,  military  and  naval  officers 
and  men,  policemen,  postmen  and  others,  receive  pensions.  In  all 
these  cases  the  pension  is  given  from  the  State  as  a  matter  of  right  ; 
and  the  pensioner  enjoys,  in  addition,  whatever  he  may  have  saved 
out  of  his  pay.  But  an  ordinary  wage-earner  who  has  saved  a  little 
out  of  his  wages,  is  not  allowed  to  do  this.  If  he  has  saved  less  than 
enough  to  live  on,  he  must  actually  spend  all  his  little  capital  before 
the  Guardians  will  come  to  his  assistance  ;  for  until  he  is  absolutely 
destitute  the  law  refuses  him  relief.  This  is  a  hardship  all  round  ; 
it  increases  the  burden  of  the  rates,  and  makes  the  laborer  feel  that 
it  is  useless  for  him  to  practise  the  “  thrift  ”  that  is  preached  to  him 
so  freely.  Every  worker  directly  or  indirectly  contributes,  whilst  he 
works,  towards  the  rates  and  taxes.  Every  citizen  should  have  the 
right,  when  he  can  work  no  more,  to  a  pension  from  the  State — after 
the  age,  say,  of  65. 


III. — The  Humanizing  of  the  Workhouse. 

At  present  the  workhouse  is  too  often  made  a  prison.  The  aged 
and  infirm  within  its  walls  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  except  for  a  day 
or  two  in  each  month  ;  they  are  deprived  of  their  little  comforts, 
clothed  in  a  pauper  uniform,  and  made  to  feel  themselves,  not  honor¬ 
able  pensioners,  but  dishonorable  burdens  upon  the  community. 
Pending  the  establishment  of  State  pensions,  the  well-conducted 
aged  poor  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  every  fine  day  ;  their 
dietary  should  be  improved  ;  they  should  be  clothed  in  a  way  not 
marking  them  out  as  paupers;  they  should  be  supplied  with 
tobacco  and  tea,  given  no  compulsory  tasks,  and  permitted  to 
occupy  themselves  in  any  way  not  inconvenient  to  their  com¬ 
rades  ;  and  aged  married  couples  should  have  every  facility  for 
living  together  as  the  law  at  present  allows.  The  Veterans  of 
Labor  should  be  made  in  every  way  to  realize  that  they  are  en¬ 
joying  the  provision  willingly  made  for  them  by  the  community 
which  they  have  served. 


IV.— Public  Aid  for  the  Sick. 

Every  sufferer  from  serious  illness  should  be  entitled  to  free 
treatment  m  hospital._  In  London  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  hosnital 
accommodation  is  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  although  the  citizens 
have  practically  no  control  over  it  and  do  not  even  know  that  they 
contribute  to  it  otherwise  than  by  priyate  yoluntary  subscription 
The  existing  distinction  between  the  so-called  voluntary  and  the 
rate-supported  hospitals  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  public 
provision  fcr  the  sick  and  insane  placed  under  an  elected 
authority. 


public 


The  provision  for  the  sick  should  be  separated  entirely  from  the 
Poor  Law  administration. 

V. — Reform  of  the  Casual  Ward. 

The  casual  wards  have  encouraged  a  class  of  habitual  vagrants, 
who  make  no  attempt  to  better  their  condition.  Habitual  casuals 
and  demoralized  loafers  should  be  sent  to  a  reforming  labor  colony, 
where  they  could  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  performance  of  some 
useful  work.  Willing  workers  of  good  character,  when  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  employment  under  our  present  industrial  system  forces 
them  to  resort  to  the  casual  ward,  should  be  helped  to  find  em¬ 
ployment. 

VI. — Administrative  Reforms. 

The  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  under  which 
relief  is  now  given,  were  drawn  up  in  1847.  They  need  thorough 
revision  in  accordance  with  the  more  humane  ideas  which  have 
grown  up  since  that  time.  A  revised  set  of  regulations  could  sweep 
away  the  inhumanities  of  a  pauper  dress,  oakum  picking,  and  stone 
breaking  ;  the  dietary,  which  is  now  far  inferior  to  that  provided  for 
convicts,  could  be  improved  ;  the  outdoor  relief  system  could  be 
humanized  ;  the  treatment  of  the  children  could  be  put  upon  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  ;  and  a  thorough  and  effective  system  of  inspection  and 
supervision  could  be  organized.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pen  could 
effect  quite  a  revolution,  for  all  these  things  could  be  done  without 
any  new  Act  of  Parliament. 

VII. — Democratic  Control. 

The  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  compelled  to  meet  in  the 
evening  when  workers  can  attend.  A  Poor  Law  Council,  elected 
triennially  for  the  whole  of  London,  should  be  created  to  have  control 
over  all  asylums,  workhouses,  and,  so  long  as  they  are  retained,  the 
Poor  Law  schools.  In  its  hands  should  be  the  fixing  of  a  Poor  Rate 
for  the  whole  metropolis  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  present  gross 
inequality  between  rich  and  poor  neighborhoods.  Disfranchisement 
on  acceptance  of  Poor  Law  relief  must  be  abolished.  These  reforms 
will  require  legislative  sanction,  and  therefore  they  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  excitement  of  the  next  General  Election. 

Before  the  election  for  Guardians  comes  on,  get  from  the 
Fabian  Society  the  “  Questions  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,”  and 
form  your  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  by  the 
answers  they  return.  Wherever  possible,  run  Democratic 
candidates,  see  that  the  men  and  women  who  are  elected 
know  what  powers  the  law  gives  them,  and  make  them  pledge 
themselves  to  administer  the  law  with  humanity. 


The  figures  in  the  above  are  obtained  from  the  Reports  of  the  Local  Government 
;  Boards  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  Ireland  ;  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
i  vision  of  Poor  for  Scotland  ;  and  “  Pauperism  and  Old  Age  Pensions,”  by  C.  Booth, 
;'P.  130.  .  ..j 
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Fabian  society.— The  Fabian  Society  ooneists  of  Socialists.  A  state- 
ment  of  its  Rules ;  particulars  of  the  conditions  upon  which  members  will 
lecture  in  London  or  the  country;  and  the  following  publications  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  Fabian  Office,  276  Strand,  London,  W.O. 

FABIAN  ESSAYS  IN  SOCIALISM.  (35th  Thousand.) 
Library  Edition,  6/-;  or,  direct  from  the  Secretary  for  Cash,  4/6  (postage, 

Cheap  Edition,  Paper  cover,  i/-;  plain  cloth,  2/-.  At  all  booksellers,  or  post 
free  from  the  Secretary  for  i/-  and  2/-  respectively. 

FABIAN  TRACTS  and  LEAFLETS. 

Tracts,  each  16  to  32  pp.,  price  Id.,  or  9d.  per  doz.,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Leaflets,  4  pp.  each,  price  Id.  for  six  copies,  or  Is.  per  100. 

The  Set  of  65,  post  free  2/3.  Bound  in  Buckram,  post  free  for  3/9. 

Boxes  for  set.  Is.,  post  free  Is.  3d. 

L — On  General  Socialism  in  its  various  aspects. 

Tracts. — 79.  A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich,  by  John 
WooLMAN.  78.  Socialism  and  the  Teaching  of  Christ.  By  Dr.  John  Clif¬ 
ford.  42.  Christian  Socialism.  By  Rev.  S.  D.  Headlam.  75.  Labor  in  the 
Longest  Reign.  By  Sidney  Webb.  72.  The  Moral  Aspects  of  Socialism. 
By  Sidney  Ball.  6g.  The  Difficulties  of  Individualism.  By  Sidney  Webb. 
51.  Socialism:  True  and  False.  By  Sidney  Webb.  45.  The  Impos¬ 
sibilities  of  Anarchism.  By  Bernard  Shaw  (price  2d.).  15.  English 

Progress  towards  Social  Democracy.  ByS.  Webb.  7.  Capital  and  Land. 
A  survey  of  the  distribution  of  property  among  the  classes  in  England  (5th  edn. 
revised  1896.)  5.  Facts  for  Socialists.  A  similar  survey  of  the  distribution  of 

incomeand  the  condition  of  the  people.  (7th  edn.  revised  1895.)  Leaflets. 
— 13.  What  Socialism  Is.  i.  Why  are  the  Many  Poor?  38.  A  Welsh 
Translation  of  No.  i.  12.  Practicable  Land  Nationalization.  (Rev.1894.) 
81.  Municipal  Water. 

II. — On  Application  of  Socialism  to  Particular  Problems. 

Tracts. — 80.  Shop-life  and  its  Reform.  77.  Municipalization  of  Tram¬ 
ways.  76.  Houses  for  the  People.  74.  State  &  its  Functions  in  N ew  Zea¬ 
land.  73.  Case  for  State  Pensions  in  Old  Age.  By  G.  Turner.  67.  Women 
and  the  Factory  Acts.  By  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  50.  Sweating:  its  Cause 
and  Remedy.  55.  The  Workers’  School  Board  Program.  52.  State 
Education  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  J.  W.  Martin.  54.  The  Humanizing 
of  the  Poor  Law.  By  J.  P.  Oakbshott.  48.  Eight  Hours  by  Law.  23. 
The  Case  for  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  47.  The  Unemployed.  By  John 
Burns,  M.P.  39.  A  Democratic  Budget.  14.  The  New  Reform  Bill. 
Leaflets.  —  22.  The  Truth  about  Leasehold  Enfranchisement.  19. 
What  the  Farm  Laborer  Wants  (Revised  1894). 

III. — On  Lo'''il  Governing  Bodies  :  How  to  use  them. 
Tracts.  -62  Parish  and  District  Councils.  61.  The  London  County 
Counc  ,  JO.  The  London  Vestries.  Leaflets. — 68.  The  Tenant’s 
Sanitary  Catechism.  71.  Same  for  London.  63.  Parish  Council  Cot¬ 
tages  and  how  to  get  them.  58.  Allotments  and  how  to  get  them. 

FABIAN  MUNICIPAL  PROGRAM  (Nos.  30  to  37). 

I.  The  Unearned  Increment.  2.  London’s  Heritage  in  the  City  Guilds. 
3.  Municipalization  of  the  Gas  Supply.  4.  Municipal  Tramways. 
5.  London’s  Water  Tribute.  6.  Municipalization  of  the  London  Doc.cs. 
7.  The  Scandal  of  London’s  Markets.  8.  A  Labor  Policy  for  P  iblic 
Authorities.  The  8  in  a  red  cover  for  Id.  (9d.  per  doz.) ;  separately  1/-  per  100. 

IV. — On  Books. 

29.  What  to  Read.  A  List  of  Books  for  Social  Reformers.  Contains  the 
best  books  andblue-books  relating  to  Economics,  Socialism,  Labor  Moveiiieuts, 
Poverty,  etc.  3rd  edn. ;  revised  1896.  Stiff  cover,  6d.  each;  or  4/6  per  doz. 

V.-— On  Fabian  Policy. 

70.  Report  on  Fabian  Policy  and  Resolutions  presented  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Socialist  Congress,  1896.  41.  The  Fabian  Society.  By  Bernard 
Shaw.  49.  A  Plan  of  Campaign  for  Labor.  A  detailed  scheme  for  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labor  Representation.  2d.,  1/6  doz. 

VI.— Question  Leaflets.  (Each  4  pp.,  6  for  Id.,  or  Is.  per  100.) 
These  contain  Questions  for  Candidates  for  the  following  bodies  No.  20, 
Poor  Law  Guardians  (Revised  1894).  No.  21,  London  Vestries  (Revised  1894), 
No.  24,  Parliament.  No.  25,  School  Boards  (Revised  1894).  No.  26,  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council.  No.  27,  Town  Councils,  No.  28,  County  Councils 
Rural  (Revised  1895).  No.  56,  Parish  Councils.  No,  57,  Rural  District 
Councils.  No.  59,  Urban  District  Councils. 

Labor  in  the  Longest  Reign.  By  Sidney  Webb.  Special  Library  Edition, 
bound  in  cloth,  large  type,  with  diagram  of  percentage  of  Unemployment  in 
two  Trade  Unions.  Of  all  booksellers.  Is. ;  or  post  free  from  Fabian  Society,  Is. 

Printed  by  G.  Standring,  7  Finsbury  St.KTO.,  &  published  by  the  FibSE' Society,  276  StaSdT 
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